4 RESISTANCE

Conquerors and conquered.       The Quebec Act.       Parliamentary
struggles.       The two rebellions.

C o FRANCE HAD LOST AMERICA and, as Pitt expressed
^ it, the fate of its empire was settled in Germany.
The capitulation of Montreal, signed in September,
1760, a year after the surrender of Quebec, had handed
over to the conqueror all the French possessions.
Trading posts and forts to the west and to the south
had fallen one after the other. Government officials,
with the governor at their head, and officers and soldiers
of the old regime had embarked in English ships and
left the country for ever. The few belated successes,
won by the armies of Louis XV beyond the Rhine,
served only to delay the final denouement. Austria's
only object was to regain Silesia. The Spanish alliance
had proved of little value. Operations dragged on, on
land and sea. Both sides were wear}?- of the war. In
Great Britain, where George III had succeeded his
grandfather, public opinion was strongly against what
was known as "Pitt's bloody and costly war." One of
the first acts of the new King had been to dismiss his
minister in order to have a freer hand in negotiating a
peace which was desired by all the combatants.
England would dictate the peace; and England was
resolute in her determination to yield nothing of what
she held in the Indies and in America, though some
Englishmen wondered whether it might not be better
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